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(INAUGURAL ADDRESS) By FREDERICK PETERSON, M.D. 

President of the New York Neurological Society. 

Eighty years ago a medical student engaged in the 
commonplace work of walking the London hospitals, with 
a young mind open to thrilling impressions, came unex¬ 
pectedly upon a new domain, not a domain of medicine, ex¬ 
cept as that is related to and bounded by the vast domains 
of human knowledge, but a “'wide expanse” of fancy and 
imagination, the discovery of which led him to exclaim: 

“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 

Thus we, the voyagers of a later day, in an older period 
of the world’s history, with our several conquests of the 
secrets of Nature behind us, stand upon the threshold of 
unexplored regions, and may well regard each other “with 
a wild surmise.” 

A writer in a recent number of the Revue Scientifique 
describes Psychiatry as the new Prometheus which shall 
wrest from Nature the secrets of thought. 

All over this earth, in a hundred clinics and in a hun¬ 
dred laboratories, patient investigation is being carried 
on. Man is studying the biological unit of himself. What 
a problem that unit is! What an array of specialists is en¬ 
gaged in the work! There are the anatomist, the com¬ 
parative anatomist, the histologist, the comparative his¬ 
tologist, the cytologist, the comparative cvtologist, the 


1 Read before the New York Neurological Society, May 3, 1898. 
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physiologist, the comparative physiologist, the chemist, 
the embryologist, the ethnologist, the pathologist, and 
many more, who busy themselves with the body. There 
are the psychologist, the comparative psychologist, the 
psychiatrist, the criminologist, the philologist, the 
pedagogue, and the innumerable others, whose labors are 
with the mind of man. Almost every one of these par¬ 
ticular fields of work is subdivided into still other special¬ 
ties, so that it requires even now a singularly broad and 
all-embracing mind to collect, digest and build up the 
facts already accumulated into some structure of great 
truth or general principle. 

We who are students of the phenomena presented by 
the normal and by the disordered nervous system, while 
we realize the enormous progress made in our province 
during the last twenty years, in localization of functions, 
in the pathogeny of nervous diseases, in discoveries like 
that of the causation of cretinism and myxcedema, in the 
understanding of the minute structures and relations of 
centres and tracts, in the investigation of the laws of 
heredity, in the study of degeneracy and its stigmata, in 
the knowledge of the development of the mind from in¬ 
fancy to adult life, in the realms of hypnotism, hysteria, 
aphasia, and the like, while we realize all this, we still feel 
that we stand but in the half-light of discovery, and that 
there extend far out before us innumerable pathways lead¬ 
ing into unknown regions, wherein shines the dim and 
fitful light of new truths to be attained: 

“As, in one eye, 

Light, from unnumbered worlds and furthest planets 
Of the star-crowded universe, is gathered 
Into one ray.” 

Thus spake another English medical poet , 2 who sixty 
years ago practised medicine in Zurich, and busied himself 
with translating “Grainger on the Spinal Cord” into Ger¬ 
man. 


’Thomas L. Beddoes, author of Death’s Jest-Book. 
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One of the most bewildering, intricate and mysterious 
of these pathways is that of physiological and pathological 
chemistry. But the explorers who follow this trail must 
need be “invincible athletes” if they shall penetrate far 
into the labyrinth of disturbed chemical metabolism in the 
numerous tissues of the body, and bring us practical facts 
in regard to the disordered functions, auto-intoxications, 
etc., produced thereby. 

The roads of normal and pathological histology and 
cytology are more worn and better followed, but their 
many travelers are still remote from any final bourne. 

It is not the happy privilege of many of us to be able 
to enter upon researches of these great proportions. Time, 
strength and means are not adequate for all of us to study 
the body and mind of man as a biological unit. The great¬ 
est discoveries, the most far-reaching results, must be at¬ 
tained by aggregations of specialists trained in many de¬ 
partments. These are now and then fortuitously associ¬ 
ated in contributions scattered in different periodicals or 
monographs in many tongues. But far more satisfactory 
will be their work in so promising an aggregation as has 
recently been established in this city by the Commission 
in Lunacy of the State of New York, under the manage¬ 
ment and inspiration of Van Gieson, and in the well- 
equipped private laboratories of one or two of the members 
of this society, and in the several combined laboratories of 
foreign psychiatric clinics. 

Yet, though some of these paths may not be open to 
us all, there is at least one of the roadways leading into 
the realms of the mind which any one of us may follow. It 
lies in the direction of the better clinical examination of 
our cases from the standpoint of psychology. 

The neurologist may garner a vast number of extreme¬ 
ly valuable data by the application of some of the prin¬ 
ciples and apparatus of the new physiological and experi¬ 
mental psychology to the investigation of his cases of 
organic brain disease. These patients have rarely, if ever, 
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been carefully studied in relation to their mental phe¬ 
nomena. We are only beginning to appreciate, for in¬ 
stance, the utility of the psychological examination in 
lesions of the frontal lobes. But I believe it to be of the 
greatest importance to study the quality, intensity and 
tone of sensations, the contents, distinctness, energy and 
emotional character of ideas, the evolution, durability and 
associations of ideas, the disorders of the affective life in 
the way of depression, exaltation, irritability, apathy and 
mutability, the disorders of the idea-association in the way 
of memory, attention, accelerated or retarded flow, co¬ 
herence and ethical feeling, and, finally, the disorders of 
the judgment associations in the way of falsification or de¬ 
fect, in all of our cases of organic cerebral disease, in tu¬ 
mors, hemorrhage, softening, multiple sclerosis or other 
lesions, and even in diseases of the cerebellum. We can¬ 
not yet tell what lacunae may not be thereby discovered 
in the psychic unity of the affected individual. Our studies 
of aphasia have been remarkably deficient as regards their 
psychic side. 

In the investigation of the functional disorders of the 
brain also, there are fine conquests to be made by means 
of recent psychological methods. 

While the neurologist has much to gain by following 
the psychological path in the study of neurological cases, 
far more vast is the expanse that opens out to physicians 
in reformatories, prisons, institutions for idiots and asylums 
for the insane, if they will travel the new road, under the 
new guidance, in the dawn of the new day! 

When I look back upon three years spent in asylum 
work without light or guide, it seems to me that, aside 
from some practical gain in methods of management of 
patients and a certain familiarity with types of insanity ac¬ 
quired, I traversed a somewhat barren waste. It would 
be an inestimable privilege to live again through such op¬ 
portunities, to be awake and not asleep, no longer be¬ 
numbed by the slumbrous psychiatric dissertations of that 
day. 
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Doubtless these new psychological theories will have 
their period, and give place, in turn, to other and better 
ones, but there is a pleasant fascination in regarding men¬ 
tal phenomena by scientific method, a certain charm in 
sifting the psychical processes down to stimulus, sensa¬ 
tion, idea-association, movement; in which series the emo¬ 
tions have a place only as attributes or properties of sen¬ 
sation and idea, while voluntary action is merely the re¬ 
sult of a play or battle of motives in the idea-association 
(Ziehen). With some such scheme of investigation before 
us, it becomes a delight to study the disorders of sensation, 
the disorders of the memory-pictures or ideas, the disturb¬ 
ances of the idea-associations, the derangement of the 
judgment-associations, the influences of these various dis¬ 
orders upon the movements, action or conduct, the affec¬ 
tions of the emotional tone of sensations and ideas, and, 
finally, the whole character of the individual as made up 
of the sum of the specific ethical feelings that are associ¬ 
ated with his more complicated ideas. 

But this is not the occasion, nor is there time, to give 
more than a passing glance at the rich region that lies 
with limitless horizon before every physician who has to 
do with morbid minds in his private practice, or in special 
institutions, if he but follow the new paths. 

Ever since I observed the splendid facilities for study 
in some of the foreign psychiatric clinics, it has seemed 
to me a misfortune that not one of our large cities on this 
side of the water is provided with such a centre for psy¬ 
chological investigation. The psychological laboratories 
attached to some of our universities, dealing, as they do, 
with the normal mind, can never hope to accomplish as 
much in the way of new discoveries as similar foundations 
associated with clinics for nervous diseases or asylums for 
the insane, where is gathered together an abundant mor¬ 
bid material upon which to draw for the solution of many 
a psychic riddle. For it is true that most of our knowledge 
of normal functions of the human body, physiological or 
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psychological, has been gained by the physician through 
investigations conducted when these functions were per¬ 
verted or destroyed by disease. 

Surely this great city, blessed with so many hospitals, 
charities and institutions of learning, possessed of so many 
citizens eager to employ their large wealth for benevolent 
purposes and for human progress, might well lead the 
cities of the New World in the establishment of a psycho¬ 
pathic hospital, a psychiatric clinic, fully equipped with 
all adjuncts for clinical, chemical, psychological and patho¬ 
logical investigation. A psychopathic hospital would ac¬ 
complish great practical good. It would be a boon to the 
many insane now gathered daily into a pavilion at one of 
our hospitals merely for distribution to various asylums. 
In such a hospital many cases could be treated and cured, 
thus avoiding transfer and commitment to asylums. Medi¬ 
cal students and special students of psychiatry would profit 
from the convenience of access to the psychiatric clinics, 
and the young graduate would enter upon practice with 
some definite knowledge of insanity and its treatment. 
But the greatest value of the proposed special hospital 
would undoubtedly be the opportunities afforded for those 
aggregate studies by many specialists, whicfi are destined 
one day to discover the origin and cure of many of the 
psychoses, and incidentally to unravel some of the mys¬ 
teries of mind. 



